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ON TEACHING ENGLISH. 

The disheartening thing about so much of education is, that it 
is remedial, reformatory. We must undo before we can really 
begin to do ; subdue a full-grown fault, thoroughly intrenched, 
before we put something in its stead ; ca.st out the devils tliat have 
possession before we summon the good angels to take their place. 
The expenditure of energy is enormous— a pound of cure where, 
if it could have been administered, an ounce of prevention would 
have sufficed. Emer.son deplores this waste in another field of 
labor. "Politics," he says, "is an afterwork, a poor patching. 
We are always a little late. The evil is done, and we begin the 
up-hill agitation for the repeal of that of which we ought to have 
prevented the enacting." 

This work of correction is, as was said in the first paper, diffi- 
cult to do at all, impossible to do perfectly. Truth may get well 
if she is run over by a locomotive, but Error does not die of lock- 
jaw if she but scratches her finger. Error is tough. It has the 
fabled lives of the cat. It is a lycrnasan hydra ; and not every 
teacher is the Hercules that can cut off and cauterize its eight 
mortal heads, and sever and bury under a heavy stone its immor- 
tal one. Yes, of course, I have heaped up the imagery, I know 
that ; but I have not exaggerated the dreadful fact or the diffi- 
culty of dealing with it. Have I not for twenty-four years tried 
as wisely as I have been able, to .stamp out so trivial a fault, for 
instance, as wen for when and lor for law f And how glad I should 
be to know that six out of the six hundred long and persistent 
fights had been victories ! 

The remedial work of which I am speaking is especially bur- 
densome in the teaching of English. Without struggle with an 
opposing habit one may learn the multiplication table, and may 
repeat it ever after without numerical mistake ; but he is very 
likely to sin against grammar one hundred and forty-four times 
in the repetition, and to die in his sin, too. If only we could vac- 
cinate children against vicious English ; if only in their infancy 
we could get good English blood into their veins and good Eng- 
lish phosphates into their bones so that they might grow up hale 
and robust of speech ! We have this crumb of comfort that, if 
we succeed with the pupils we have in charge, their children may 
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start out free from the disabilities that fetter the parents. But 
when one has reached the fifties he is not living in the next gen- 
eration as once he was— we can get along with the blossoms of 
promise in the spring-time, but in October we crave fruit. 

All this to pave my way to saying that in teaching English we 
must not delay or needlessly defer. The earlier we try to 
straighten the crooked sprout the easier the task. The work can 
be begun, and consequently should be begun, before the pupil 
reaches compositions, rhetoric, and English literature — studies to 
which it is so often adjourned. Grammar is a study by which 
English can be taught. Nay, as I am not now writing of or for 
secondary schools exclusively, I will say that I would precede 
grammar proper with such a study as Reed's Introductory Lan- 
guage Work. Without bothering him with technicalities or the 
visible skeleton of science so-called, such a study would lure the 
pupil almost insensibly into ways in which he should walk. 

In teaching English I would rely upon grammar as a general 
upon his infantry — putting it at the front and making it do the 
brunt of the work. I am not now speaking of the old-time gram- 
mar taught in the old-fashioned way, where the memorizing of 
definitions and where parsing were the be-all and the end-all of 
our labor. What that cea.seless grind was for we never asked, 
for was it not made the end in itself? That such work was of 
service as a discipline we never doubted nor do we doubt now. 
And did we not, when turned loose into literature to find mate- 
rial to parse, now aiid then stumble upon a rare bit of prose or 
poetry that lingers in memory yet ? But that the study thus 
taught had any relation to speech, could be made tributary to the 
art, helpful to a deft handling of the language, never dawned 
upon us —upon one of us, I know — and yet in my instruction I 
was not thought unfortunate. But such text-books, and such 
teaching as they compelled, are now on their way to the rear. 
In its very definition English grammar claims to be the study 
that teaches one how to speak and to write English properlj*. 
We are holding it to its professions and judging it by its fruit. 
I think it may be said that it is not found conspicuously wanting 
when weighed in these balances of its own choosing. 

That grammar may do this work best or even do it at all, it 
must begin and must continue with that which is the unit of all 
thought and of all expression — ^the sentence. A thought can 
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hardly be said to have come to its birth so that its thinker can 
grasp it, certainly not so that others can see it, till it has been in- 
corporated in the verbal body of a sentence. The thought and 
its verbal expression can then hardly be dissociated, vary either 
and you change the other. And they need not, must not, be 
dissociated by the grammarian. The expression is for the sake 
of the thought it expresses, and the value of the expression is to 
be mainly estimated by its service to the thought. Grammar 
therefore fitly begins, and all the way through is concerned, with 
sentences — it is aggregations of these, properly connected, that 
constitute the paragraph, the chapter, the book. And let me say 
here that the sentences arrayed on the page for the pupil to 
study, while always level to his apprehension, should be choice 
sentences — choice in matter and in manner, apples of gold in 
pictures of silver. Who of us adults is to this day insensible to 
these gems of thought, or fact, or truth, in appropriate setting, 
hung up long ago on the walls of his memory ? What sweet and 
inspiring influences have streamed down from these when re- 
called to consciousness, and have worked their stimulating way 
to tongue and finger-tips when he has essayed oral or written 
speech ! 

The first sentences must be the simplest possible, containing the 
fewest words needed for the expression of a thought — a noun 
with or without an adjective and a verb. Gradually the senten- 
ces may grow more complicated as other parts of speech, or the 
same parts with new functions, are added. Only, these new 
things must come in slowly and one at a time. The pupil can- 
not fly at great masses and master them at once. Perfect grada- 
tion is the conditio sine qua non of progress. Though the noun 
has, let us say, nine distinct oflSces in the expression of thought, 
the first sentences must contain it in but one — that of subject. 
Groups of sentences showing the noun in another oflice, other 
groups exhibiting it in a third ofiice, and so on to, and includ- 
ing, the ninth are to follow in their proper order. The verb in 
one of its functions and forms enters the first sentences, in other 
functions and forms it makes its way into succeeding and still 
succeeding groups ; in its most abstruse functions as participle 
and as infinitive it is wisely deferred till its easier and commoner 
offices have been fully illustrated and learned. And so mutatis 
mutandis of the remaining parts of speech. Then those groups 
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of words called phrases, and lastly those more complicated 
groups called clauses — ^independent and dependent — must re- 
ceive ample illustration in sentences carefully arranged, and must 
receive the pupil's most thoughtful attention. It is in these com- 
pound and complex sentences, with clauses compound and com- 
plex even, that expression reaches its highest stage of intricacy. 
Now the one thing left to be emphasized in this paragraph is, 
that all these sentences, beginning with the first and ending with 
the last, are to be carefully studied by the pupil and studied in 
the lessons where they stand. By parsing or analysis, by pars- 
ing and analysis, and by all other methods of study , if other there 
be, these sentences are to be worked upon and worked over till 
all the forms of the several parts of speech, till all the relations of 
these parts to each other in these sentences, till all the functions 
of these parts of speech in the development and expression of 
the thought shall be thoroughly understood by the pupil. And 
this study must be continued, too, continued in advance and con- 
tinued in review, till the mutual relations of the phrases and the 
clauses and their varied service to the thought shall be at least 
approximately mastered by the pupil. 

But what has been exacted of the pupil is only half of the 
work to be done by him — the least interesting and profitable, but 
yet necessary, half. "If to do," says the delightful Portia, 
" were as easy as to know what were good to do, chapels had been 
churches and poor men's cottages princes' palaces." In this 
paragraph I must indicate a hemisphere of labor that stretches over 
and exactly matches that insisted on in the paragraph above — 
and it is the labor hinted at in the quotation just made. The pupil 
must be a doer of the word and not a hearer only. To know 
what others have done and so what it is good to do is well, but 
to stop there is to fail of the main, I had almost said the only, 
thing for which grammar is worth studying at all. It is to bring 
the tree to full leafage and blossom but never to the loading of 
its branches with toothsome fruit. What the pupil has learned 
that it is good to do and has learned how to do that he is to do, I 
repeat. Every step of analysis is to be followed immediately by 
a corresponding step of synthesis. All this work of decomposing 
sentences to learn the functions and relations of their various 
parts is to be completed by composing sentences exhibiting these 
parts in these same functions and relations. No sooner has the 
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pupil learned anything of the ofl5.ce of any part of speech than he 
is to supplement this by building sentences embodying this 
knowledge and working it into his practice. Beginning with his 
work on the simplest sentences brought in for study, and keep- 
ing step with this work, is the work of composition— ending as 
the analysis ends with those intricate sentences in which simple, 
compound, and complex noun, adjective, and adverb clauses 
play so important a part. 

This work of the pupil in construction will be inferior to that 
of the great masters quoted for him to study, but inferior in little 
else than in quality of thought and range of diction. And in 
these respects it should be inferior. Is not he a mere disciple sit- 
ting at the feet of titled Gamaliels ? He is not to be pushed up 
to thought that is above him. and to words he cannot skilfully 
handle. I^et his thought and his diction be his own, only let us 
see that his sentences mean something, and that they illustrate 
all the verbal forms and relations and functions he has mastered. 

And more. He will have learned from the sentences he has 
analyzed and those he has composed, how to keep the expression 
fresh and forceful by the endless substitutions, contractions, and ex- 
pansions that save style from monotony —substitutions, for instance, 
of adjectives, adverbs and nouns in the possessive, for prepositional 
phrases, and vice versa ; of participles for infinitive phrases, and 
of infinitive phrases for participles ; of direct questions and quo- 
tations for indirect, and of indirect for direct ; — contractions of 
clauses to participles, to phrasses containing participles, to infini- 
tive phrases, to prepositional phrases with a noun for the princi- 
pal word ; — and expansion of these contracted forms to clauses. 
He will have learned from the sentences studied and those composed 
how his style may be enriched by the putting of his words, 
phrases, and clauses in their most eflFective places. For words 
and the larger elements of a sentence do their best and their 
most only when yoked with their proper fellows ; and position in 
Knglish is not fixed and rigid but fluid, though not without re- 
striction. The great literary commanders have been those skilled 
not only in choosing but in marshalling their verbal hosts. 
Studying the words of these quoted sentences in their relation to 
the thought which they express, what conquests the pupil is 
led on to make in the meanings of words ! And how much he 
needs these new acquisitions ! What assets of his are more 
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beggarly in amount and in quality than his verbal ? He has 
heard words and seen them and used them but what a feeble ap- 
prehension of them he has, and how hesitatingly they come at his 
bidding ! And if only his hold of them were a gill-hold that they 
could not so slip through his intellectual fingers when he tried to 
handle them ! How often does a teacher exclaim, I could do 
something with my classes if they had a larger or a more reliable 
working vocabulary. I know of no better way to get this than 
a careful study of words ; not of words at rest in the columns of 
the dictionary, but of words in motion, in use, in the sentence. 
There are those who think that this is the only way to master a 
diction. Something of this feeling must be postulated to account 
for the mass of quotations — not for illustration but for definition 
— in Johnson, in The Century, in the New English Dictionary — 
Dr. Murray's — of which we hope to see one or two letters more 
before 1900. 

Looked at as here massed, I am afraid that this parallel, this 
double, work may seem too difficult. But we must remember 
that the pupil has to meet only one difficulty of it at a time. Did 
not the dial silence the complaining pendulum, by assuring it 
that, though it might think of a million strokes in an instant, it 
would be required to execute but one ; and that, however often it 
might have to swing, a moment would always be given it to 
swing in ? Every difficulty mastered and got under foot raises 
the student to the level of the next difficulty. How pregnant 
with suggestiveness to the teacher is the Sandwich Islander's be- 
lief that the spirit of every enemy slain by him passes into the 
slayer ! The work is not difficult, it can be done, it is done. If 
it were becoming to say it here, it would be said that a confident 
appeal might be made to a large constituency of teachers in cor- 
roboration of the statement. But the difficulties, real or imagined, 
are not of my making. Those of which I have been speaking 
are those which inhere in the writing of sentences found on every 
page of discourse. If the pupil is to attain to good English it is 
the facile making of such sentences that he must acquire. I 
have only been saying that I know that a large fraction of this 
work can be done in grammar, and have been telling how. I 
add that I believe that very much of it can be done so well by no 
other study. Still the work of grammar in teaching English 
must be supplemented. 
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In acquainting the pupil with the meanings of words, gram- 
mar has its limitations, since the words of its lesson sentences are 
necessarily few. The teachers of other branches are to see that 
the pupils understand the words used in their text-books and reci- 
tations. No special study of words can relieve pupils of that 
duty, but such special work as Word-Building exacts would 
greatly help. English words exist largely in families ; and that 
which unites the members of each family is the root out of which 
they grow. The root deeply colors the meaning of all its deriva- 
tives, and determines their use in the sentence. The prefixes 
and sufiixes combining with the roots in the several families are 
much the same and few in number. The meanings of these pro- 
lific roots and of their modifying affixes are easily mastered, and 
so these large families of derivatives lie open to easy study. The 
distinct force of every affix in each derivative is not always ap- 
parent, the etymological signification of the root may have almost 
faded out of it, or the derivative may have taken on a metaphor- 
ical meaning, still under wise guidance ending in the forming of 
phrases and sentences containing these derivatives properly em- 
ployed, this study can be made extremely fascinating and profit- 
able. I speak by the card. 

Of Composition-Writing, as auxiliary to grammar in teaching 
English, I shall say little. The essential thing to insist upon is 
that these productions contain matter — an element of which they 
are usually so empty, and the lack of which is so fatal to good 
expression. The subject taken should be interesting to the pupil, 
a subject that he can handle, and one that will start him off' on 
many lines of thought. Of the material found in memory, 
reached by thinking, by reading if necessary, the main thoughts 
are to be raised to the dignity of heads or points. No two of 
these should cover the same ground in whole or in part, and 
nothing should be raised to the rank of a head that may fitly 
stand under one already chosen. These points or heads, rigidly 
co-ordinated and subordinated and naturally arranged, form a 
framework, or skeleton. The pupil will be amazed to find how 
fruitful of thought seemingly sterile subjects become under this 
treatment. Often he will need to abandon the general subject as 
too inclusive, and select some Roman head under it. What he 
says will thus gain in point and edge ; will be specific and more 
in the concrete. 
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Of course, the composition is to be criticized. This criticism 
should sweep the gamut — ranging from chirography , orthography, 
punctuation, up through grammar and the varied qualities of 
style, to the thought in itself and in its logical relations. This 
criticism, only indicated on the margin, the pupil should carry 
into effect ; for it is a maxim in education never to do for one 
what he can do for himself. But now and then the teacher should 
meet his class, and with two or three compositions carefully 
mulled should show the pupils what the marginal corrections 
mean, and how the indicated work is to be done. Let him in their 
presence make comely the uncouth in these productions, organize 
the inchoate, pile the heap, give definiteness to the vague, clear 
the obscure, tidy the slovenly, freshen up the tame, fill in the 
jejune, articulate aright the disjointed and the misjointed, and 
attack every vulnerable point in the citadel of the thought itself. 
And let him commend where he can — there are oases in the sand- 
iest of deserts ; let him tarry there awhile with the class and 
enjoy the shade and the spring. And will he not need now and 
then to check the undue tendency to cultivate the quality of style 
called humor, the inclination now-a-days to make everything 
funny? Man may be the only laughing aiiimal, but he is not an 
animal that only laughs. 

lyong strides across the boundary and into the domain of Rhetoric 
have been taken by the pupil who has done what has been out- 
lined under the heads of grammar, word-building, and composi- 
tions. He has been exercised in Invention, has attained to a re- 
spectable Diction, learned much of Perspicuity, Propriety, Preci- 
sion, Variety, etc., etc., and, best of all, has transmuted his knowl- 
edge into skill, having into being. Of these subjects, still further 
developed in rhetoric, and of rhetoric in its other departments, I 
cannot here speak except to say that all rhetorical work is for the 
sake of practical results, results cropping out and cropping up 
thickly in the pupil's style. Rhetoric, solely as a science, stowed 
away in one's head, is possibly better than a rhetorical vacuum 
there, but rhetoric there, forever filtering down and constantly 
regulative of tongue and of pen^this is the rhetoric the pupil 
should acquire. Rhetoric, Grammar, and all other studies that 
teach English are, in their last and highest intention, arts — are 
to teach arts, to make artists of those who study them. This 
must never be lost sight of. All work then in Perspicuity, Im- 
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agery, Energy, Elegance, etc., etc., should, after the pupil has 
been grounded in the purpose and the philosophy of these and in 
the definitions, take a form bearing directly upon practice. The 
pupil is to go out into the fields of literature in quest of illustra- 
tions, he is to create illustrations, he is to write essays abounding 
in illustrations of what he has learned under each great topic. 
The crude ore which he has mined he is to smelt and mint and 
put into circulation. In exchange — and in that and that alone — 
do his acquisitions receive their highest use, their justifying 
raison d'ilre. 

In English Uterature the pupil reaches the most comprehen- 
sive pursuit from which to learn English. The grammarian, the 
lexicographer, and the rhetorician find in it their data and their 
sole authority. Each goes to it for his facts and his principles. 
By many ways and from many sides our pupil has already en- 
tered English Literature when first he reaches the department 
distinctively called by that name. From what he has already 
studied, the pupil has learned much of that which he is to look 
for in literature and look at ; and much respecting the value he 
is to attach to his findings. In literature he is to develop taste, 
already measurably formed, and make it critical in detecting 
th'i merits of authors, and delicate and catholic in their apprecia- 
tion ; he is to cultivate a feeling for the best and an instinctive 
preference for it — a capacity that makes reading a perpetual 
source of culture and delight. And more. In literature he is to 
nourish a taste that shall take on the form of faculty — what we 
mean by taste when we speak of it in Arnold or in Newman. 
We have in mind his command of seasonable thoughts, fit for 
his purpose and adequate to it. We think of his wise omission 
of what was unsuitable ; of his apt expression — the inevitable 
word, the happy image, the felicitous phrase ; his ordering of 
each sentence so that every part of it yields up the best and the 
most that is in it ; the self-restraint he has shown and the sur- 
plusage avoided ; the moderation that prevails, and the discipline 
that rules. Taste that shows itself in thus doing, as well as that 
which makes us appreciative of what others have done, is that to 
which, or toward which, literature may conduct us. 

We may easily attempt too much with our pupils, and so fail 
of that which is reasonably attainable. I should think that, if 
in addition to what I have just said pupils should achieve — and 
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this is much, — they had learned to classify authors by their pro- 
ductions and place them in their periods ; could point out the in- 
fluence their times had upon them and their reaction upon their 
times ; had read enough of the great representative writers to 
know their distinguishing characteristics of thought and of style; 
and through their productions had penetrated to the attainments, 
the culture, the traits, the character of these men and had thus 
made their acquaintance — I should think that, if their pupils had ac- 
complished this in the secondary schools, the teachers there 
should be fairly content. At any rate I would not risk this by re- 
quiring the pupils, as Mr. Thurber of the Girls' High School in 
Boston says we should, to "present the historical associations 
connected with the site of Barclay and Perkins's brewery ;" to 
"trace the custom of tea-drinking by the allusions to it in Eng- 
lish literature;" to "imagine an interview between Goldsmith 
and Chatterton ;" to "set forth the case of the disputed author- 
ship of The Ode to the Oickoo ;" to "compare the i8th and igth 
centuries as to their ways of viewing Alpine scenery ;" to "find 
pictures and descriptions to illustrate Keramos ;" to "look up 
foreshadowings of Wordsworth in Gray ;" and to tell whether 
they " agree with Johnson and Macaulay as to the absurdity of 
Mrs. Thrale's second marriage." These questions, however 
vital, might safely be adjourned to a college course or to after- 
life ; I can even conceive that one might escape Purgatory though 
he died in ignorance on these points. 

In all this work in literature the text-book must not come in 
to keep pupil and author apart — these should meet as often as 
possible, face to face. The wrong that we elders suffered in having 
thrust upon us a mass of second-hand knowledge concerning 
authors (Shaw's or some one else's) instead of the authors them- 
selves, rankles in our bosoms yet. 

Now, Mr. Editor, the sketchiness and insufficiency of what has 
been said are as obvious to me as to you, and a good deal more 
painful. But as one grows older he grows less sanguine of great 
effects from small causes. Even had the treatment been adequate 
to the subject treated, I should still have been skeptical of marked 
results. If here and there an unfaithful teacher of English shall 
be quickened to greater exertion by some stray suggestion of mine, 
I shall be more than gratified. 
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I cannot close without adding that the best results are not to be 
looked for till the teaching of English ceases to be regarded as 
the exclusive business of the instructor in rhetoric and literature, 
and comes to be made the business of every teacher. A premium 
should be set upon good English everywhere and in everything 
in the school. "Sacred to good English" should stand over 
every room door, and stare at the pupil from every wall. English 
should be in the air. Whatever else is neglected, English 
should not be. No work in any study should be thought well 
done, as it is not, till the English in which or into which it is 
done is above reproach. In the answer to every question, insist, 
if you please, that the one shall match the other as the palm and 
fingers of the right hand meet and mate those of the left, but do 
not regard the work as complete unless put into clear, simple, 
and idiomatic English. Bad English is everywhere to be chal- 
lenged and by everybody. In some real sense it should be made 
dangerous to use it. To what was said before respecting good 
English as an attainment, as a discipline, as a test of social 
standing, and to what is added here concerning it as a source of 
endless enjoyment and of power — to all this boys and girls are 
not insensible. This is our anchor to windward, and keeps us 
from drifting into the waters of despair. 

I would like to end with a warning. I would like to say that 
should I be so happy as at last to enter through the golden gate, 
and should the venerable keeper of it, some day, by accident or oth- 
erwise, summon me to ' 'spell' ' him for a while at the door, it would 
not be wholly what was said in answer to my questions, but in part 
the English in which it was said, that would determine the appli- 
cant's admission. But becau.se of the hypothetical character of 
the conditions the threat would be ineffectual, and I refrain 
from making it. If made, however, it would hardly exaggerate 
my sense of that for which I am pleading. 

Brainerd Kellogg. 

Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Feb. 15, 1893. 



